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NEW BOOKS. 


Now reaty, by the Author of ‘* An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.” 
ROUND the WORLD. By Andrew Carnegie. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 103 61. 
Mr. Carnegie’s “ Four-in-Hand in Britain ” was one of the brightest and most 
opular books of the season. His new volume, as it has a wider scope, has also a 
more comprehensive interest and value. Buoyant, keen, joyous, and practical, 
the author sets down withont reserve or affectation just the impressions that 
made themselves most vividly felt at the moment, and the rapid flow cf the 
narrative fairly enchains the reader’s attention. 


Now ready, a Second Edition of 


TOMMY UPMORE. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 


“Lorna Doone.” 2 vols., 21s. 


Now ready. 
‘S$ IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. 
HENRY | ine Sele he Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 21s. é 


NOTICE.—Mr. JOHNSTON’S BOOK of the RIVER CONGO. 
—The Sale of this Work, which has been temporarily suspended owing to a 
threatened appl‘cation for au injunction, is now resumed, the said application 
not having been proceeded with. The Third Edition is now ready, and can ke 
delivered to the public without further delay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


New and Cheaper Edition, now ready, 
WANDERINGS in a WILD COUNTRY ; or, Three Years 
amongst the Cannibals of New Britain. By WILFRED PowELlL, F.R.G.S., &e. 
With Illustrations, crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 
“It is very seldom that a traveller now-a-days has such a tale to tell as Mr. 
Powell’s.”"— Field. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by 2 NEW WRITER. | ear 
THREE SISTERS; or, Sketches of a Highly Original 
Family. By Anon. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. ; net) 
‘Everybody who misses making the acquaintance of ‘‘ The Three Sisters ” will 
m'‘ss a treat indeed, as it is a book which should make quite as mach sensation as 
over was aquired by “ Vice Versa,” or another contemporaneous work of fiction. 
—Whitehall Review. 


The VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. By G. 
Curzon. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. a 
“Ts no ordinary work of fiction...... The story is one of rare excellence.”—Army 
and Navy Gazette. 


’ 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


This day, price 7s 64. 


NINTH EDITION, SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Natural Law 


in the Spiritual World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Tie Spectator :—“ Th’s is one of the most impressive and suggestive books cn 
religion that we have read for a long time. No one whoreads the papers entitled 
‘ Biogenesis,’ * Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing 
of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and 
powerful teacher. We would most strongly commend his present volume to 
the attention of all who wish to see religious questions tr.ated with wide 
knowledge and profound earnestness.” 

The Literary Churchman:—“ One of the most able and interesting books on 
the relations which exist between natural science and spiritual life that has 
appeared. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English; his ideas are fresh, and 
expressed wi h admirable felicity.” 

Tie Expositor :—‘* A very clever and well-written book Which has rapidly won 
a wide reputation. There is much which is striking, original, snggestive, at once 
finely conceived and eloquently expressed.” 

The Nonconjformist :—“A most original and ingenions book, instructive and 
sugvestive in the highest degree. Its speculative subtlety is equalled by its ex- 
tensive range of scientific knowledge.” 








Dr. FAIRBATRN’S LECTURES.—1s 61, cloth. 
RELIGION in HISTORY and in the LIFE of TO-DAY. 


By A. M. Farrairn, D.D., Author of “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
NEW WORK on AGNOSTICISM.—Crown &vo, 33 61, 


IS GOD KNOWABLE? By J. Iverach, M.A. 
“We value this book as indicating the appearance of a strung man in the field 
0° philosophy and theology.’”’—Spectator. 
** Mr. Iverach’s volume is singularly able.”—British Quarterly Review. 
- With Fronti:piece, crown 8vo, 73 61. 
GEORGE FOX and the EARLY QUAKERS. By 
A. C. BICKLEY. 
‘A delightful book, Fox’s str inge and weird hoyhood is mo:t graphically de- 
scribed ; so are his journeys and imprisonments.”—Graphic. 
NEW_WORK by Dr. STOUGHTON.—Crown &vo, 7s 6d. 
JOHN HOWARD the PHILANTHROPIST and HIS 
FRIENDS. By Jonn Sroventon, D.D, Author of “William Penn,” 
“*H story of Religion in England,” &. With a Frontispiece. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIL’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES and PARCELS of the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS in Every Department of Literature are forwarded daily from 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village Libraries and Reading Rooms and Book Societies in every P 


Kingdom on the following Terms :— 


art of the 


M. 





} f the NEWEST BOOKS Bee aaa THREE GUINEAS PER ANNU} 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES — pe je FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


And THREE VOLUMES for EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 
OR 
THIRTY VOLUMES at ONE TIME of OLDER BOOKS ee... ais Kanara =r SIX GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
And FIVE VOLUMES for EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


These Terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to furnish a constant succession of goo! readable hooks. 
Two or three Families in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription. 


Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Collection’and Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices are now 
ready, and will be forwarded Postage Free on Application. 
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EDWARD GARRETT’S NEW STORY, 


IN THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


AT ANY COST, 


THE NEW STORY, 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 
Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,’’ ‘‘ The Crust and the Cake,” &e., 
Will Begin in the JULY Number of 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
And be Continued Monthly. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Sixpence Monthly. Splendidly Illustrated. 
** We know of no magazine for Sunday reading so good as this.”’"—Spectator. 
** Admirably artistic.”—Times, 





CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


AT ANY COST. Chaps. 1-3. The New Story. By Epwarp GARRETT. 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD. A Study Sermon. By GrorGe Macponap, LL.D. 
MY DREAM. By M. Goy PEARSE. 
A STRAIT BETWIXT TWO. By ALEexanpER McLaren, D.D. 
THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. Chaps. 2024. By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. By THEopoRE Woop. 
THE VOICE OF WATERS. By W. OC. Procter. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT FLOW is R MISSION. By Anne BrRALE. 
POEMS. By F. R. HaverGat, L. Hinton-Dotuir, and Others. 
MALCOLM’S STORY. For the Children. By Dartry DALF. 
THE GOLDEN RULE.—Sunday Evenings with the Children. 

By ALEXANDER Mac eon, D.D. 

&e., &e., &e. 


lis ith Fifteen be vwutiful Illustrations ations by ( G1acoMEL LI and Others. 


HESB: A STRETTON, Author of as Fuel s 
First Prayer” ; DONALD FRASER, D.D. ; the Author 
of * John Halifax, Gentleman”; ; HUGH MA C. MILLAN, 


LL.D. ; the Rev. GORDON CALTHROP; Mrs, 
G. S. REANEY; Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT; 


AGNES GIBERNE; and the Rev. B. WAUGH are 
also among the Contributors to the Current Numbers of the 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE. 


Sermons on Special Occasions. By W. C. Macer, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8yvo, 7s Gd. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 


By Joun Rar, M.A. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Contents :—Introductory—Ferdinand Lassalle—Karl Marx— 
The Federalism of Carl Marlo—The Socialists of the Chair— 
The Christian Socialists—Russian Nihilism—Socialism and the 
Social Question—Progress and Poverty : Henry George. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By the late Norman 
Macteop, D.D. With over 100 IUustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THE DIVINE ORDER, 


and Other Sermons and Addresses. By the late Tuomas Jones, 
With Introduction by Ropert Browninc. Second Thousand, 
large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE CONSIDERED. 


A Series of Essay Discourses. By the late Samuen Eperr, B.A. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHORT ADDRESSES AT A MOTHERS’ |- 
MEETING. Neat cloth, feap. 8vo, 1s. 
Contents: —On Beauty — Sudden Death—The Fisheries 
Exhibition—Friendship—Death of a Member—Babies—Older 
Children—Reading— Nursing. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS ON THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS ON THE BIBLE 
AND THEOLOGY. 
By the late Freperic Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. 
John’s, Keswick. New Editions, with Marginal Notes, &c., crown 
8vo, 7s 6d each. 

“The world is under great obligation to the late Bishop of Argyll 
for rescuing the ‘Catholic Thoughts’ from relative obscurity, and 
giving them publicity with the sanction of his name...... They will 
become a valued and permanent possession.”’—Spectator. 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS 
NEW LIST. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES. 
The History of English Labour. 
By Professor JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


2 vols. Svo, cloth, 25:. 





THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


ALPINE PLANTS PAINTED from NATURE. 


By J. Sesotu, with Text by A. W. Bennett, M A., B. Sc. (completing the 
Series of 400 Coloured Plates), will be published next week, 253. 


On the ap pearance of the First Volume (in 1880), the Atheneum said:—* The 
general fidelity to nature is remarkable, and affords an illustration that special 
training is requisite for the botanical artist...... They afford a marked contrast to 
the blundering prettiness that amateur artists indulge in...,..[t is clear that the 
drawings have been made by one familiar with the ‘habit’ ‘of plants and their 
mode of growth.”’ 

The Alpine Journal said:—“‘ A charming volumz2...... The drawing is excellent, 
and the colouring much in advance of anything we have yet seen attained by a 
mechanical process in works of this description.”’ 





THE RUSSIANS ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


New Popular Account of the Central Asian Question, embodying the latest 
Ru:sian Information. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL 
ASIA. 


Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, Secret Agent:, and 


Special Correspondents, in the Region between the Caspian and India. 


By CHARLES MARVIN, 
late Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in the Caspian Region; Author of 
“The Russians at Merv and Herat,’’ ** Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 


Contains the Career of Major Alikhanoff, who recently brought about the 
Annexation of Merv; the Explorations of Lessar, the discoverer of the New Road 
to Herat; 0’ Donovan’ s Adventure at Merv; MacGaban’s Chase of Kaufmann’s 
Army ; Napier and Butler's Secret Missions; Macgregor’s Survey of Sarakhs, &c. 
Crown 8yo, 455 pp., with Map and Eight Illustrations, price 163. 


Dr. Wagner’s Great Work on Norse and English Antiquities 
and Medieval Fiction. 


ASGARD and the GODS: a Manual of Norse Mythology. 
Third Edition, Illustrated, 63. 


EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. Second 
Edition, Ulnstrated, 7s 61. 
Each work in one volume, 8yo, old-fashioned paper boards, vellum back. 





NEW NOVELS FOR JUNE. 

1. TWO I'S. By E. M. Abdy-Williams, 

2. From CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. E. Churchill. 2 vols, 
3. “KIRBY i in the DALE. By John Rye, M.A. 83 vols. 

4. CYPRESS BEACH. By A. M. Babcock. 2 vols. 

5, SORROWFUL, YET LUCKY. By Adrien Valvedre. 3 


vols. 


3 vols. 




















6. In TROUBLED TIMES. Translated from the Dutch of 

Miss A. 8S. C, Wallis, ad E. J. Irvine. S8-cond Edition, 3 vols, 

7. GERMAN LOVE; Fragments from the Papers of al an 
Alien. By Professor ex Mutter. Crown 8yo, vellum, 5s. 

An interesting metaphysical study, since the writer traces in it his own mental 

development from childhood to manhood. For some readers, too, the outline of 

a pathetic love-story...... will pos:e33 considerable interest, the beauty of the 

languaze and of many of the thouzhts could certainly scarcely be surpassed.’’— 

Globe. 

‘This charming little idyll.”—Morning Post. 














W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY.* 

Mr. Warner is known as the author of a pleasant book, “ My 
Summer in a Garden,” and readers acquainted with that work 
will feel some curiosity in opening the pages of A Roundabout 
Journey. The traveller does not visit new or strange places. 
He goes where most persons who read the narrative are likely 
to have been before hin—to Avignon, Montpellier, and Cette, to 
Palermo and Syracuse, to Gibraltar and Tangier, to Seville and 
Granada,—and he has little to tell about these places that has not 
been told before. The book will not be read, therefore, for in- 
formation; its interest is personal. Mr. Warner looks at 
these familiar scenes with the eye of a shrewd observer, 
and he understands the art of humorous expression. He writes 
with freshness and vivacity; so that the reader travels over the 
old ground under his guidance without a feeling of fatigue. 
The volume is amusing, but it would be difficult to say precisely 
in what the amusement consists. Partly it may be due to the 
way in which Mr. Warner surveys and appropriates common 
objects, and partly to what may be termed the American 
flavour of his descriptions. Never are we allowed to forget that 
he comes from the States, and that his home in the States is 
Hartford. 

The book is desultory, and, like its author, the reviewer must 
be permitted to flit from subject to subject, as convenience may 
dictate. Soldiers, as we all know, swarm in France, and the 
strangeness of the sight attracts the traveller. ‘They seem 
poor material for soldiers,” he writes, “short in stature, ill- 
made, inferior in every way, light-weights in head as well as in 
body,” and he adds the wish that if the Republic chooses to 
use up its energies in the multiplication of soldiers, they would 
put some good-sized men into the army, “ just for appearances.” 
French women, like French soldiers, receive from Mr. Warner 
more criticism than praise. In Paris, he says, a handsome 
woman is as rare as a good one in some places ; and we may add 
that his opinion of Spanish women is not more flattering. While 
at Seville, after a careful examination of ladies in full toilet at a 
bull-fight, given for tue special amusement of the higher 
classes, he observes that the Seville women have usually 
sallow, pasty, dead complexions. “ Beauty of feature was 
very rare; and still rarer was that animation, that stamp of 
individual character, loveliness in the play of expression and 
sprightliness, that charm in any assembly of American women.” 
He allows, however, that graceful figures, fine teeth, and large dark 
liquid eyes, are not uncommon in Andalusia, charms surely of 
no mean order ; and observes that if the play of facial expression 
is wanting, the fan takes its place. ‘It is, I believe,” says Mr, 
Warner, “a well-known physiological fact that every Spanish 
girl is born with a fan in her hand. She learns to use it with 
effect before she can say ‘Mamma.’ By the time she receives 
her first communion it has become a fatal weapon in her hands, 
capable of expressing every shade of feeling, hope, tantalisa- 
tion ;” and he adds that when a woman has an object the fan 
has a hundred varieties of expression, as the victim learns to his 
cost, 

We are not upon Spanish soil at present, and must return 
with Mr. Warner to the South of France. At Nimes the lack 
of pretty or even passable-looking women is deplored, and the 
town is described as being full of idlers both old and young. Of 
Montpellier, liveliest of cities, the American writes for his country- 
men’s benefit that the population is about the sameas Hartford, 
but he adds, drily—* It does not, however, enjoy such a climate 
as that of Hartford”; and the Sunday amusements of the place, 
which included a travelling circus, are noticed with the remark, 
“We seldom have so animated a Sunday in Hartford.” Before 
visiting Montpellier, Mr. Warner had spent some time, pilgrim- 
like, at Avignon, where at the hotel the English tongue is said 
to be in the ascendant. In illustration of this fact, a characteristic 
quotation may be made :— 


“ 





The sensitive American who attempts to speak it is apt to be 





encouraged by his British cousin, who lets him know that he detects 
his accent, but likes Americans himself—has, in short, been so for- 
tunate as to meet many pleasant people from America. If the 
American expresses surprise at this, the Englishman pleasantly 
insists, and even goes so far as to name names. The American some- 
times gets weary of this incessant flattery, and seeks to evade it by 
assuming at the outset his proper position. It was at the table in 
Avignon that I heard one of my countrymen reply to an Educator of 
the Globe and Standard of Manners who followed his soup with the 
usual question, ‘ Parlez-vous Anglais, Monseer ?’ ‘No, Sir. I speak 
American, but I understand English ; you can go on,’ ” 


Aigues-Mortes is interesting as the most remarkable walled 
city in France, and it has an interest also of another and pain- 
ful kind. The author grows serious as he describes the frightful 
persecutions inflicted by the Roman Church on the devout 
Protestant women of the town, after the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes :— 

**The Tower of Constance was for many years the prison of un- 
fortunate women whose sin was a humble profession of the Protestant 
faith. I saw the round chamber in the second story in which they 
were confined. It has several long, narrow slits in the thick walls to 
admit air, and one small grated window. In this room, with never 
any egress, were heaped together the poor women, fed on the 
coarsest food, with little light and air, and deprived of the common 
accommodations of life. The wretched condition of these prisoners 
at length excited the sympathy of the Swiss, the Hollanders, and the 
Germans, who by their Ministers protested to the Court of Louis 
XIV., but without other result than to increase the rigours of the 
prisoners. Their confinement lasted duriug a great part of the reign 
of Louis XV. Finally, in 1767, a humane man, Prince de Beauyau, 
was made commandant of the province (Languedoc), and inspected 
the Tower of Constance. I cannot, he says in his report, ‘ describe 
the horror of the first view of this appalling chamber, which had as 
little light as air. Fourteen women, the survivors of many, pined 
away in wretchedness and tears...... The youngest of these 
martyrs exceeded fifty years, and she was only cight years old when 
she had been apprehended, going with her mother to hear a sermon, 
and her punishment yet continued.’ On the walls of this round 
chamber are scratched the names of these unfortunate women, who 
for nearly half a century languished there.” 

Let us take the steamer at Marseilles for Palermo, a city which 
leads Mr. Warner to tell once more the story of the Sicilian 
Vespers. He was present just before the celebration of the 
sixth centenary, and observes that peculiar significance was 
given to it by a revival of the old enmity to the French, caused 
by the occupation of Tunis. Mr. Warner thinks that the 
brigands’ calling is gone in Sicily, unless they have taken 
possession of the hotels which are on their way to be first-class. 
“Their prices are already first-rate. They have only to raise 
the accommodation, the food, and attendance up to the pricess 
and they will be all right.” At Palermo, one of the loveliest: 
cities in Europe, the writer seems to have been most struck 
with the hideous exhibition in the convent of the Cappucini, 
where the dead and dried bodies of former citizens lie dressed in 
boxes or dangle in the air. It is said that 8,000 bodies are 
visible in this home of dust, and that every year at least, on All 
Souls’ day, the friends of the departed come to look upon the 
frightful remains. ‘The women, who havea corridor reserved for 
them, wear silk dresses, kid gloves, and satin slippers. “ These be 
dresses for'a ball; and what a ball and dance of death is this! 
Is it any pleasure for my lady to have her partner or her lover 
come to see her in this guise?” At Girgenti the traveller put 
up at the Hotel Belvedere, which out of Sicily, he writes, has 
not its like in the world :— 

“ How it is kept running I cannot imagine, since the keepers of it 

feel no interest in their guests uvtil the time comes for making out 
the bill. They give all their energies to that. It is a hotel where 
you can call for anything you want; you have this privilege, but of 
course you do not get anything. ..... It is an exciting place, a 
place where you struggle for existence, and the landlord looks on in 
an amused manner.” 
At Syracuse, Murray’s “ Handbook ” pronounces the “ Locanda 
del Sole” one of the most comfortable hotels in Sicily; but 
times change, and views change with them, and Mr. Warner 
writes of it as detestable. In summer the climate is unhealthy, 
and always has been unhealthy, owing to the miasma from the 
marshes infecting the atmosphere; but the author’s guide re- 
sented the imputation, and to refute it told the story of an 
American lady who came ill to Syracuse. “She hired a villa 
on the hill by the Cappucini convent, bought a cow and had 
plenty of milk, got well in a few weeks, and went back to 
America and married a species of poet.” 

From Sicily we pass to Malta, where the writer notes the 
“manly ” British soldiers, and observes that they form “a 
decided contrast to the scraggy under-sized Frenchmen engaged 





Wingae sndatout Journcy. By Charles Dudley Warner. London: Chatto and 


in that occupation.” The island is said to be pretty much all 
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limestone rock,—* in fact, it beats Western Massachusetts for 
stone walls.” Of Gibraltar, “ which looks insolent and domi- 
nating, both from land and sea,” he has not much to say, save 
that he never heard the drum and fife played with such vigour 
and such pride, and was never tired of studying, as a scientific 
problem, “the elevating effect upon the mind of well-regulated 
noise.” 

We do not propose crossing over with Mr. Warner to Tangier, 
neither can we follow his footsteps in Andalusia,—where, accord- 
ing to his experience, strangers are treated coldly, if not rudely. 
He does not wonder that Spaniards are at table a temperate 
race, for with such food and cooking it is no merit to be ab- 
stemious; and he objects to the inventive genius of the inn- 
keepers, observing that “no country can rise in civilisation whose 
people call twenty-two hours a day and a half.” With the re- 
mark that he found it “like Paradise to get out of Spain,” we 
must take our leave of Mr. Warner, who, as subscribers to 
Mudie’s and the Grosvenor will quickly discover, understands 
the art of travel. 


TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS.* 
Tuer two works on which we propose to comment form a whole, 
although the first, Donovan, was published some time ago, 
and the second, We Two, is only just out. They are novels 
with an earnestly, even passionately, enforced purpose; they 
are essentially religious novels; therefore it must be admitted 
at once that they offend in two respects against our notion of 
what novels ought to do and to be. Their purpose is, however, 
so laudable, and their religiousness is so truly essential, and not 
merely applied; the stories are so completely the forms through 
which the spirit that is their life expresses itself,—that they 
cannot be classed among tiresome novels of the goody- 
goody school, or those objects of Queen Caroline’s aversion— 
“nouvelles-sermones.” The lives of the actors in these two 
dramas are lives of which the religious is the chief element, and 
the spiritual combat, internal and external, is the permanent 
meaning and daily work. The writer has devoted powers differ- 
ing as widely from those of the ordinary novelists of the day 
—meaning, of course, the readable ones—as her subject differs 
from the customary themes of fiction, to the defence of the 
Atheist and the Agnostic from the intolerance of believers in 
Christianity. She is a Christian; her words reveal her as a 
fervent believer ; her readers will discern in her a personal piety, 
as strongly marked as her unusual capacity for secing both 
sides of a question upon which her own mind is entirely made 
up; but she eagerly combats the attitude of Christian sects 
towards Iree-thought and Free-thinkers. On the title-page of 
Donovan are these lines of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s— 
“And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed 


Around our incompleteness,— 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


On that of We Two is Spinoza’s saying, “‘ Men are so made as 
to resent nothing more impatiently than to be treated as 
criminal for opinions which they deem true.” The two novels 
form an expansion of these texts, more skilfully executed 
in the second than in the first instance. The writer’s typical 
Christians and her typical Atheists are not men of straw, but 
real persons. In Donovan the author presents to her readers 
the spectacle of a mismanaged, much-wronged, misunderstood 
youth, who is highly intelligent, rash of judgment, full of the 
inexorability of the very young towards all that they regard as 
inconsistency, driven by the treatment which he receives from 
his mother and her second husband, his own fraudulent guardian, 
to a still more angry and contemptuous attitude of mind, and 
almost to despair by the death of his only sister, for whom 
he grieves “as one without hope.” 4 Donovan Farrant is an 
Atheist, and as such treated with contumely and regarded with 
suspicion by the narrow-minded and inconsistent people among 
whom his lot is cast, and whose Christianity he judges by their 
conduct. The story of his struggle with the enemy, as he holds 
the Christian faith to be, is a very interesting one. There is a 
pretty love-story in Donovan Farrant’s life, a pure and perfect bit 
of romance ; but we doubt whether so dove-like and colourless a 
nature as that of Gladys would in real life have had the elevat- 
ing, redeeming, and lasting attraction that it is made to possess 
for such a man as Farrant. The weak and selfish mother, the 





* Donovan.—We Two. By Edna Lyall. London: Hurst and Blackett. 





sister who dies in her childhood, with a clear vision of that 
towards which he is destined to strive with terrible anguish of 
spirit and many hard experiences in material matters, are both 
more true to nature, and their contending and contrasted influ. 
ence upon Donovan is far more fully accounted for. There is a 
great deal of thought in this book; the author studies the sad 
problems of life with patience and fairness. She is not angry 
with her Atheists, There is a very fine touch in the timid but 
firm answer which she puts into the mouth of the little sister of 
Donovan, when he remonstrates with her upon the unreason- 
ableness of her belief,—‘* You see, Dono, I can’t help knowing 
that God is, because he is nearer to me even than you.” And 
Donovan’s words, when he finds the faith that transforms this 
life and illumines the life to come, when he has won his 
wife and laid out the paths they are to tread together, are 
worthy words :—‘‘ How different life is,” he says, “from what 
one used to think it! Oh, Gladys, if we can but do half we long 
todo! What a grand old working-place the world is!” Pro. 
bably some of her readers have been disappointed at finding 
that the conversion of Donovan does not extend to his politics; 
but the author is a convinced and advanced Radical. The good 
Secularist Radical becomes a better Christian Radical, that is all, 
He is no less ready to make the efforts and the sacrifices 
demanded of him by the life which he deliberately selects, but 
he is animated by a higher motive and a surer hope. 

We Two has more varied interest and a wider scope. The 
author is not an exception to the rule of deficiency in humour 
among lady novelists ; and when she gives us a parody of a well- 
known song directed against the Atheist leader, or repeats what 
she believes to be a good joke, she is not a little provoking. 
The essence of want of humour is, however, unconsciousness of 
the fact; therefore people who have it not are “ past praying 
for,’—and Miss Lyall’s readers are so well-off when she is 
serious, that they can afford to bear with her fucetice even when 
she thinks it funny-pathetic, as one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
foreigners would say, to make Raeburn call his daughter Erica 
“little son Eric.” We confess to having felt an impulse to shut 
the book at this sample of silliness; but we are glad to have 
resisted that impulse. 

The “Two” are Luke Raeburn and his daughter; and this 
time the spiritual combat results in the conversion of the 
woman, the course of the struggle being quite different from 
that of Donovan’s. The character of the Atheist leader is 
drawn with real power, and will doubtless be an entire novelty 
to many, who may find it difficult to believe that such singleness 
of mind and purpose, such generosity and self-sacrifice, can 
exist in a “ Secularist.” The story of the father and daughter, 
into whose life Donovan Farrant comes, is a pathetic and deeply 
interesting one. It loses none of the effect properly belonging 
to a novel because it is a history of bigotry, intolerance, 
and persecution, and also a strong and persuasive plea for 
that personal love of God and acceptance of Christ which saves 
men from confounding religion with its unworthy professors. 
We have seldom read anything finer or more impressive than 
one chapter in which the conversion of Erica, her awakening to 
“God's great sunrise,” is related, and another that records 
Raeburn’s death. The constant persecution and injustice, the 
pecuniary ruin, and the unremitting calumny dealé out to the 
Atheist leader, terminate in a frightful scene of violence, 
in which he is severely injured, and he dies as he has lived, an 
undoubting Atheist, full of love for mankind and his country, 
of zeal for the spread of knowledge and the alleviation of 
suffering; a just man, noble of soul, and pure of life. “ What 
has Christianity done for me?” he asks the well-meaning 
clergyman who tries to persuade him to renounce Secularism 
on his deathbed; “look at my life; see how I have been 
treated.” But there is no bitterness in his death; and his 
daughter is comforted because of the Fatherhood of God :— 


“ Not on the clasp of consciousness—on Thee my life depends ; 
Not what I think, but what Thou art, makes sure.” 


We think the author makes a mistake in piling up the per- 
secution of Raeburn too high, and in allowing him such very 
limited contact with Christians in whom the greatest of the 
Christian graces had any existence. Charles Osmund, the 
liberal-minded clergyman, is a fine character, but we think that 
in real life he would not have been so exceptional an experience 
to Raeburn. Again, the consciousness of power and the sense 
of success which Raeburn would certainly have derived from the 
large and enthusiastic following with which the author endows 
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him, would have exerted upon his temperament and spirits a 
greater influence than she has assigned to those causes. There 
is true perception and nicety of observation in her portrayal of 
the effect produced by social proscription upon the beautiful 
nature of Erica. 

In conclusion, we recommend all novel-readers who are not 
incapable of taking interest in anything except the vanities, the 
vulgarities, and the vices of certain classes of “society” and 
kinds of “ life,” to read both these novels, with the care which 
such strong, uncommon, and thoughtful books demand and 


deserve. 





MR. A. S. MURRAY’S HISTORY OF GREEK 

SCULPTURE.—Votvme II.* 
Iv his previous volume, Mr. Murray described the progress of 
Greek sculpture, from the earliest times onward to the age of 
Phidias. In the volume before us he describes its development 
in that memorable age, and its decline to the days of Pasiteles, 
whose school he regards “as in effect the last throb of that 
artistic pulsation which had beat with all the fulness of life in 
Phidias, had become quickened in Praxiteles and Scopas, and 
had increased feverishly at Pergamus.” He declines to follow 
the common practice, and linger among the crowd of Graeco- 
Roman sculptures, while admitting that one cannot do so with- 
out deriving from them some pleasant sensations. But he 
doubts if there is enough gained thereby to compensate for a 
prolongation of the narrative at a point where it must inevitably 
drag. It may be thoughi, perhaps, that, even as it is, Mr. 
Murray’s narrative does drag occasionally. But this will not 
be imputed as a fault to Mr. Murray, if we duly consider 
the point of view from which he writes. He evidently 
and wisely regards Greek sculpture as a most dangerous sub- 
ject to “gush” about. Yet a doubt will insinuate itself as to 
whether he has not been righteous over-much in his self- 
restraint; and ordinary readers will, no doubt, prefer the 
exuberant vivacity of Mr. Perry’s, to the sober solidity 
of Mr. Murray’s, work. We had the pleasure of warmly re- 
commending the former’s JTistory of Greek and Roinan Sculpture 
to those for whom it was written. We can recommend the 
latter’s ITistory of Greek Sculpture quite as warmly to all who 
like a work of the kind which Germans call “ gediegen.”” But 
books which merit that laudatory epithet are, as a rule, more 
instructive than interesting. Mr. Murray’s praiseworthy and 
trustworthy volumes are not among the rare exceptions which 
confirm that rule. His history is a solid, cautious, and sober 
piece of work, and when we reflect how often and how dis- 
mally rhetoric of the finest has come to grief over the subject 
which Mr. Murray treats, we cannot doubt that he has chosen 
the better part. He has certainly chosen a part which leaves his 
“harmless, necessary ’’ critic as small a chance of showing that he 
is not entitled to the first of the playful epithets, as of showing 
that he is entitled to the second. All that we shall do, 
therefore, will be to mention a few of the points on which 
there exists, in Mr. Murray’s own words, “a not ground- 
less diversity of opinion,” and on which we take, with all due 
deference, a view at variance with his own; and to quote a passage 
or two as specimens of the author’s temperate, but far from cold 
or unappreciative criticisms. 

As Boetticher now stands alone, or all but alone, in contend- 
ing that the procession represented on the frieze of the Parthenon 
is not the Panathenaic procession, it may seem rash and pre- 
sumptuous to express an opinion in favour of what Mr. Murray 
emphatically calls the least tenable part of that isolated critic’s 
theory,—his contention, namely, that the seated figures on the 
east frieze are not those of gods, but of magistrates and religious 
officials. Now, we feel very strongly the force of Mr. Murray’s 
arguments in favour of the celebrated frieze not being a realistic 
panorama of the scene which it represents, but an ideal work of 
sculpture which had grown up out of an older frieze of the 
Hekatompedos. But against his view that these seated 
figures must be divine, and not human, because there would be 
no reason otherwise for their being assigned to the distant back- 
ground, we have this to say. These gods, though they are 
figured in their “ common type,’ according to Mr. Murray, are 
robed beyond all question like ordinary Athenians at an assembly. 
Now, that “common type” does not keep Mr. Murray from 
seeing Pan where so many other critics have seen Ares; nor 
does it keep him from saying that there is no special reason 
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why two figures commonly taken for Demeter and Dionysus 
should not as well be Apollo and Artemis. Is it quite so certain, 
then, that the ordinary Athenian dress which, ex hypothesi, 
drapes the forms of gods so dimly distinguished by a “ common 
type,” may not rather drape the forms of ordinary Athenians 
themselves. We are ignorant as to how far the “ distant back- 
ground” in which they are placed may not be a decisively 
fatal objection to Boetticher’s theory, but may suggest, mean- 


- while, the possibility of this “ distant background ” being an echo 


or reminiscence of the earlier frieze, and not amenable, there- 
fore, to the laws which would obtain with regard to “ distant 
backgrounds” in the days of Pericles. Again, Mr. Murray says 
of the best-known of the figures of Victory on the Balustrade of 
the Temple of Athena Nike, the figure posed momentarily 
in the act of adjusting her sandal that,—‘‘ Whether this 
is so or not, her right foot is raised and within a_hair’s- 
breadth of throwing her off her balance, and her right 
hand is stretched down to it. The action can hardly be other 
than one that has occurred in the course of her movement for- 
ward, It has all the character of an interruption to her 
movement. Not only would her balance fail in another in- 
stant, but her body is thrown round considerably, as if on 
the verge of staggering. To display the charms of form and 
drapery, it isan admirable attitude. Yet, with all our admira- 
tion for the figure, it is necessary to bear in mind that a sculptor, 
though he is bound to seize only an instant of time in the action 
which he represents, is not, on the other hand, free to accommo- 
date his wants by reducing the whole action to instantaneous- 
ness, unless be is prepared to have his work judged solely by its 
charms and graces of form.” This is well said, but are we making 
a comparison which does not run on all-fours, as the saying is, 
when we suggest that the loveliest of all statues, the Venus of 
Milo, is open to the same objection? We venture to make this 
suggestion, because, in writing of the much-debated attitude of 
that peerless masterpiece, Mr. Murray says that, whatever “ the 
action of the hands may have been, it is clear that they had been 
exercised with considerable force, since the upper part of the 
figure is bent not only sidewards, but forward also, and since 
the motive of raising the left foot to prevent the drapery from 
slipping down altogether, could not be satisfactorily accounted 
for unless the hands, which should have steadied the drapery, 
had been occupied in an action of importance.” We have 
assuredly no theory of our own to propose concerning that 
action, but that, left foot here or left foot there, the drapery 
would fall as instantaneously, as the poised Victory would 
topple over, we make no question. We infer, perhaps errone- 
ously, that Mr. Murray does not think that it would, and must 
leave the reader to form his own opinion. 

As a specimen of Mr. Murray’s style, we shall quote his de- 
scription of the marble head of Alexander the Great, which was 
first published by himself in the ninth edition of the Lncyclopedia 
Britannica. He has been dwelling on the animation of face and 
attitude for which the works of Lysippus seemed famed, “as 
distinguished from the accumulation of vitality in every limb 
and muscle, which men like Myron had before imparted to their 
statues.” “For talent of this kind,” he says, “portraiture 
offered admirable facilities, and it is, therefore, not strange to 
find Alexander the Great adopting, and, so to speak, stamping, 
Lysippus as the great master of his time, in this direction. We 
can judge reasonably of his success, from a marble head of the 
great Macedonian, found at Alexandria, and now in the British 
Museum, with its singularly fine blending of the ideal and the 
real, of limitless mortal power combined with ordinary passions, 
and of features ideally beautiful, united in one person with 
features nearly deformed. No doubt it must be classed as a copy, 
since there is no evidence of Lysippus having ever worked in 
marble. Yet it may reasonably be presumed to be a reproduc- 
tion from a work of Lysippus. It is thoroughly Greek, and 
of a date not long after Alexander. The vivid animation of the 
face is what would be expected; we welcome, however, above all, 
the artistic style in which the whole work is carried out, showing, 
as it does, that the sculptor was a man who retained some of the 
older and best traditions of his craft, adapting, but not abandon- 
ing them.” 

That Mr. Murray is an excellent scholar we may infer from 
his explanation of Pliny’s statement, that the three artists who 
produced between them the Laocoon group, executed it “de 
consilii sententia.” We wonder, therefore, at his, to us, un- 
intelligible assertion that the task accomplished by Myron and 
Polycletus resembled, in many respects, the task accomplished 
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by the great Athenian dramatists about the same period. We 
presume their “more remote past of great exuberance of 
language and wealth of poetical material” refers to Homer, but 
where in their “immediate past’ did Aeschylus and Sophocles 
find that “highest finish and perfection of detail in poetry ” 
which Mr. Murray speaks of ? 

We do not wonder, for the names of those who go astray 
in this matter is legion, at Mr. Murray’s eccentric spelling 
of Greek proper names. Nor can we waste a line on 
this rampant heresy, which none of its, professors seem 
forward to justify. We shall civilly ask Mr. Murray his reason 
for retaining ‘“ Sophocles” and discarding “ Pericles,” and call 
his attention to the admirable remarks of M. de Saulcy on 
Carthaginian orthography :—“If Hannibal, Hasdrabal, and 
Amilcar were obscure personages, it would be needful to call them 
by their true names, which are given in Punic inscriptions, 
‘Hannibaal,’ ‘ Azroubaal,’ and ‘ Ahmilcar’ or ‘ Abmilcar,’ the 
Latin A in Amilcar answering to two different names, one of 
which signifies brother (ah), the other, servant (abd), of Melkart.” 
The words which we have italicised go to the root of the matter ; 
and if Mr. Murray likes to write ‘ Isigonos ” and “ Stratonikos,” 
and incorrectly on any theory, “ Phyromachos,” he may safely do 
so. But we are not yet prepared to surrender “ Phidias” to 
him, or “ Scopas,” or “ Lysippus;” and as a parting shot on 
this subject, would ask him why he Latinises instead of trans- 
literating the Greek substantive ~ajdovxos. 

We should have much to say, if space permitted, on Mr. 
Murray’s treatment of “ Idealism ” in his opening chapter. His 
trumpet sounds, or we think it does, an uncertain note, and 
small blame to it on that account. But without taking for 
more than it is worth Byron’s trenchant assertion that he had 
seen “ much finer women ripe and real, than all the nonsense of 
their stone ideal,’ we have no sympathy with those who hold 
that “ the highest ideal of beauty was sculptured in our mind by 
the deity when he brought us into the world.” We confidently 
rely on the lex parcimoniz to defend us from Plato’s “ true, real, 
existent table, which alone exists in Nature, and may be pre- 
sumed to be made by the Gods.” And, giving to the word “ idea ” 
its Platonic connotation, we gratefully say ditto to Aristotle’s 
deliberate verdict,—xeiptrosav ai fins. 





SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES.* 
Srverat of these Studics appeared originally in the pages of 
the Cornhill Magazine, at the time when, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Leslie Stephen, it was, perhaps, the most literary 
of our monthly periodicals. They are the fruit of much reading 
and thought, and deserve welcome as a genuine addition to that 
criticism of forgotten authors which is often more attractive 
than the works which have suggested it. 

The fault into which the essayist of unfamiliar subjects is 
likely to fall is obvious, and perhaps pardonable. He is liable 
to think more of his theme than its merits may justly claim, 
and, in breaking new ground, to estimate its richness by the 
labour it has cost him. Some of the ground ploughed by Mr. 
Gosse is, however, far from new. Here, for instance, is a 
charmingly-written paper on Robert Herrick, who, though at 
one time neglected, is now well known to every student of 
poetry. All that Mr. Gosse has tu say about this purely 
lyrical poet is full of interest, and occasionally his com- 
ment is not ouly good, but new; as, for example, when he 
notes the influence the Masques of Ben Jonson had upon 
Herrick. How much he honoured Ben, and how he exulted 
in belonging to his “tribe,” is a familiar fact in his history. 
If he learnt even to sing from him in the measure that 
poet learns from poet, it may have been from Jonson also 
that he first caught the love of those rural delights which 
both men have described so well. In this respect he is superior 
to his master. Jonson’s love of the country is expressed in 
more general terms, but Herrick, as Mr. Gosse says truly, “ was 
the earliest English poet to see the picturesqueness of lonely 
country life, and all his little landscapes are exquisitely delicate. 
No one has ever known better than Herrick how to seize, with- 
out effort and yet to absolute perfection, the pretty points of 
modern pastoral life,”— 

“London my home is: though by hard fate sent 

Into a long and irksome banishment,’’ 
is the poet's complaint, yet there is not a verse he has written 
in praise of open-air delights and rustic pastimes that does not 
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bear the stamp of sincerity. One omission the critic does well to 
note. Herrick’s landscapes are without background. “He ig 
photographically minute in giving us the features of the brook at 
our feet, the farmyard and its inmates, the open fire-place and the 
chimney-corner, but there is no trace of anything beyond, and the 
beautiful distances of Devonshire, the rocky tors, the rugged line 
of Dartmoor, the glens in the hills,—of all these there is not a 
trace.” It was no doubtthe human element in the life he witnessed 
at Dean Prior that chiefly attracted Herrick. He was a born 
voluptuary, keen in his sense of enjoyment, and, pagan- like, 
lamenting the brevity of life. In his love-lyrics, there is no 
indication of passionate love, though many signs of exquisite 
delight in a girl’s external charms, of colour, of movement, and 
of dress. Hazlitt has pointed out that in describing his mis- 
tresses, he has the passion of a lapidary for precious stones; 
and Mr. Gosse, too, observes that the Hesperides is “like a box 
full of all sorts of jewels.” May not this habit of seeking in a 
jeweller’s shop for objects which remind him of Julia’s eyes, 
Corinna’s lips, and Anthea’s teeth, be due to the homely fact 
that in his youth Herrick was apprenticed to his uncle, a rich 
goldsmith, of Wood Street ? 
It is a change to turn from Herrick, with his cry of 
“ While Fate permits us, let’s be merry, 
Cross all we must the fatal ferry,” 
to the devout, mystical Crashaw, whose affections seem, if his 
rapturously pious verses speak truly, to have no taint of earth- 
liness about them. His father, Vicar of Whitechapel, and 
preacher at the Temple, was a strong controversialist, 
who published many tracts and sermons on the errors 
of Rome. Richard was a boy when he died, and the in- 
fluence of the ultra-Protestant parent probably died with him. 
At all events, other and stronger influences were before long to 
prevail. When a scholar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, he 
became acquainted with the community at Little Gidding, and 
sympathised warmly with the saintly but ascetic piety of George 
Herbert’s friend. Ferrar died in the English Church, and Mr, 
Gosse thinks it probable that if the civil war had not broken 
out, Crashaw might have lived and died in it also. Its sobriety, 
however, was unfitted for men who, like Ferrar and his dis- 
ciples, sought to raise the soul by a contempt for the wants of 
the body, and by a round of devotions as unceasing as the pro- 
gress of the seasons. Crashaw’s tendencies towards Rome are 
seen before he left the Anglican Communion, The “ Hymn to 
St. Teresa,” “ written when the author was yet among the Pro- 
testants,” shows the intense fervour of a nature more capable of 
ecstatic devotion than of thoughtful piety. There are glowing 
lines in the poem. He has learnt from Teresa’s books that 
love is eloquence, and asks whether her praise, tuned so high to 
other tongues, might not speak English also :— 
“ Souls are not Spaniards too ; one friendly flood 
Of baptism blends them all into one blood ; 
Christ’s faith makes but one body of all souls, 
And love’s that body’s soul; no law controls 
Our free traffic for Heaven ; we may maintain 
Peace, sure, with piety, though it come from Spain. 
What soul soe’er in any language can 
Speak Heaven like hers, is my soul’s countryman.” 
In a poem written afterwards on the same saint, called ‘‘ The 
Flaming Heart,” he rises to a higher strain. Indeed, among his 
sacred poems, this is Crashaw’s masterpiece, and as such has 
been often quoted. In this piece, and many others, if he some- 
times rises to a considerable height, his notes are seldom sus- 
tained, and his taste, like that of Donne and of his friend 
Cowley, is often execrable. A poem on “ Mary Magdalen,” 
describes her tears with the fantastic ingenuity then mistaken 
for wit, and pictures the Saviour straying among the Galilean 
mountains,— 
“ |... followed by two faithful fountains, 
Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 
Portable and compendious oceans.”’ 
This is not an uncommon instance of the flaws which mar the old 
poet’s work; but at the same time, the reader is rewarded often 
by passages of rare loveliness. From one little poem on 
Lessius’s “Rule of Health,” we must quote a few lines, partly 
for the sake of the rarely keautiful couplet we have marked in 
italics :— 
“Hark hither, reader, would’st thou see 
Nature her own physician be ? 
Would’st see a man all his own wealth, 
- His own music, his own health ? 


A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well ? 
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A happy soul that all the way 

To Heaven hath a summer’s day. 

Would’st see blithe looks, fresh cheeks beguile 

Age? Would’st see December smile ? 

Would’st see a nest of roses grow 

In a bed of reverend snow ? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits, flattering 

Winter’s self into a Spring ? 

In snm, wouldst see a man that can 

Live to be old, and still a man? 

Whose latest and most leaden hours 

Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers ; 

And when Life’s sweet fable ends, 

His soul and body part like fricuds : 

Wo quarrels, murmurs, no delay : 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away ? 

This rere one, reader, would’st thou see, 

Hark hither; and thyself be he.” 
The poetical work of Crashaw is as palpable as his defects, and 
Mr. Gosse’s judicious study of the poet whose life inspired 
John Inglesant is fruitful in knowledge and suggestiveness. It 
may be observed here, however, that Mr. Gosse sometimes ex- 
changes the moderation of criticism for a high-flown utterance 
of admiration, more conspicuous for sound than meaning. It 
may be true that Crashaw never rises to the “ thrilling tenderness” 
of Donne, but what does the reader learn from the following ex- 
cruciating amplification of that statement :—‘ Crashaw never 
pants out a line and a half which leave us fainting and throb- 
bing, as if the heart of humanity itself had been revealed to us 
fora moment; with all his flying colour and lambent flame, 
Crashaw is not Donne”? Or, again, turning to the paper on 
Btherege, we venture to ask whether the writer had any 
definite meaning when he describes the hand of the dramatist 
throwing in light touches “in a key of rose-colour on pale 
gray?” KEccentricities such as these may be forgiven to youth- 
ful poets, and to critics who live on the credit of unmanly affecta- 
tions, but Mr. Gosse has sufficient culture and experience to 
know the virtue of simplicity. 

Cowley’s name is better known than that of his friend 
Crashaw, although probably his poems are not more familiar. 
““Who now reads Cowley ?” was the question asked by Pope 
seventy years after the poet had been buried with much pomp 
in Westminster Abbey; and it is a question that may be 
asked still. He was a true poet, but his love of pedantic in- 
genuity which Mr. Gosse traces to the personal training and 
example of Dr. Henry More, has obscured the poetic light that 
shines in his poems, and has, indeed, destroyed his reputation. 
“The taste for these ingenuities and paradoxical turns of 
thought came like a disease and passed away,” a remark of the 
critic which may some day be applied to a school of modern 
versemen, whose subtleties of language, especially when writing 
of love, are more noticeable than the inspiration which alone 
gives vitality to poetry. One of Cowley’s finest poems, the ex- 
pression of true feeling, is an elegy on the death of Crashaw; 
and another on the death of his dearest friend, “ the truest 
friend on earth,” William Harvey, contains some noble stanzas. 
The earliest poems written in his precocious boyhood have some 
beautifully simple lines. The poem called “'The Wish,” written 
at thirteen, like a piece with the same title produced in later years, 
is remarkable for its terseness and simplicity. The Chronicle, 
in which he recounts the charms of a number of mistresses, 
who one by one captivate his heart, is a delightful play of 
fancy, but of fancy only, for Cowley is said never to have 
been in love. He confesses, indeed, that he could not under- 
stand women :— 

‘‘T know not what the learned may see, 
But they’re strange Hebrew things to me.” 

To Cowley, as Mr. Gosse observes, “is due the praise of in- 
venting or introducing a style of ode which was a_ new thing in 
modern literature, and which took firm hold of our poetry, until 
in Collins it received its apotheosis and death-blow.” These 
odes, which he called “ Pindaric,” like the larger number of 
odes imitated from this model, can with difficulty be read. The 
critic also points out what we had not previously observed, 
that the variation of the heroic couplet with occasional Alex- 
andrines, used so frequently by Dryden, was another innovation 
introduced by Cowley. If, by the way, the student takes up 
Cowley’s poems for that purpose,he will be surprised to find 
how often his thoughts have suggested similar thoughts or modes 
of expression to other poets. Pope, more than once, we believe, 
takes his very words, and is it possible to doubt that Longfellow 
had read the following couplet ?-— 


“Upon the flowers of heaven we gaze, 
The stars of earth no wonder in us raise.” 








The reason why Cowley was the most popular poet of his age, 
and why he is now forgotten, Mr. Gosse endeavours to explain, 
but we think he does not quite make out his case. He attri- 
butes to him alone the doubtful honour of inaugurating the reign 
of didactic and rhetorical poetry in England, and observes that 
Dryden, “ with assimilative genius of the most marvellous kind, 
was to tarnish the glory of Cowley by sheer superiority of imita- 
tion;” and also that, “from Cowley to Darwin, all the poets made 
oratorical effect take the place of the observation and inspired 
interpretation of nature.” This latter statement is generally, 
although not wholly, accurate, for surely Thomson, after his 
fashion, did interpret Nature poetically. Unless it be from the 
superior weight and greatness of Dryden, Mr. Gosse does not 
make it clear why, in an age like that of Pope, this rhetorical 
poet ceased to be read. We doubt whether either Dryden’s 
imitation, in the first place, or his vast superiority, in the second, 
sufficed to make Cowley unreadable. We believe, on the con- 
trary, this was due then, as now, to the eccentricity and obscurity 
after which he laboured so passionately. The poet’s humour: suited 
his age, since his wit made them popular; they did not suit the 
next, which, although even more rhetorical, had other humours 
of its own. It is a common-place to say that all true and per- 
manent art must be founded upon Nature, but it is one of those 
truths which the potent influence of fashion in literature makes 
the poet liable to forget. 

Unwillingly, we must pass by with a simple note of admira- 
tion Mr. Gosse’s essays on Thomas Lodge, John Webster, and 
the Matchless Orinda, who, “for half a century, was an un- 
questioned light in English song.” On these topics the author 
has bestowed much labour, and new facts have rewarded his 
research. The last two chapters are devoted to Etherege and 
Otway. We think he overrates the unhappy author of Venice 
Preserved; if he does not exaggerate the dramatic skill of 
Etherege, Mr. Gosse is far too lenient to his shameless im- 
purity. The play specially praised by the critic, She Would if 
She Could, is as gross as the Plain Dealer of Wycherley, if not 
as the Limberhan of Dryden; not only is the comedy destitute 
of a single virtuous character, but, with a single exception, there 
is not even the pretence of virtue. And the pretence on the 
part of Lady Cockwood is of the faintest kind. Mr. Gosse 
asserts that she is a woman of loud, religious pretensions, 
who demands respect and devotion for her piety, but this is a 
mistake. Her strengest expressions of morality are confined to the 
assertion of virtuous principles and innocent intentions. Right 
and wrong, then, are not brought into contrast in this play. 
It is a brilliant but coarse representation of intrigue as 
the sole business of fine gentlemen and ladies. “The plot of 
so slight a thing,” says Mr. Gosse, “is a gossamer fabric, and 
scarcely bears analysis; but the comedy was by far the most 
sprightly performance at that time presented to any audience 
in Europe, save that which was listening to Moliére...... 
The grateful town accepted it with enthusiasm, and its author 
was the most popular of the hour.” It is difficult to imagine a 
condition of English society in which such scenes aud songs as 
cecur in this play could be represented and sung in public. 
Pepys testifies to its popularity, observing that though he 
was at the playhouse by two o’clock, there were one thou- 
sand people put back who could not have room in the pit. 
He tells us that his wife was there, and observes with some 
inconsistency that the play was blamed as a “silly, dull 
thing, though there was something very roguish and witty.” 
Mr. Gosse does his best to show the bright side of a 
comedy that, from a moral point of view, is without a redeem- 
ing passage, and he considers “the entire neglect of Etherege’s 
three plays is an unworthy return for the singular part they 
enjoyed in the creation of modern English comedy.” We thiak 
the neglect is justified and explained. Like Wycherley, like 
Congreve, like Dryden in his capacity of dramatist, Etherege 
was content to write for the most dissolute age in English history. 
He gained the reward he sought, and as much as he deserved, in 
the popularity of his own day. 





EPHRAIM; OR, THE MANY AND THE FEW.* 
“Tous les genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux,” says the 
wise French proverb ; and undoubtedly this applies with especial 
force to novels, which lose their very vaison d’étve if they are 
dull. True, Lamartine has also told us that novels are the 
opium of the Occident; and in that case certainly Ephraiin 


* Ephraim; or, the Many and the Few. From the German of A. Niemann. 
By Christina Tyrrell. 3 vols. London: Beutley and Son. 1533. 
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fulfils its life-purpose, for anything duller, more stupifying, 
more narcotic, it would be difficult to imagine. The work being 
therefore so little admirable, we feel justified in making it the 
text for dilating upon two themes that recent publications have 
forced upon our attention,—namely, the intrinsic difference 
between German and English novels and the particular class of 
German novels that it seems to please English translators to 
put before the English public. It is truly not to be marvelled 
at that the public is prejudiced against foreign, and especially 
German, literature. German novels at their best can hardly 
compete with English ; the Lust zw fabuliren, and the power of 
doing so with art, is far more an English than a German quality. 
Still, strict justice demands that we should point out that there 
are excellent modern German novels far worthier of the honour 
of translation than Ephraim and some others lately put before 
the English public ; and we are at a perfect loss to imagine why 
publishers and translators persist in selecting from among the 
number the least worthy specimens for presentation to our 
public. We do not expect to find—we should be disappointed 
did we look for it—a knowledge of foreign literature in a pub- 
lisher, but these men usually have an eye to the main chance; 
and surely these heavy works—often, too, so badly rendered 
into English that without a knowledge of the original tongue 
they convey no lucid meaning to the reader—cannot repay them 
for the outlay of paper and printer’s ink, not to name the re- 
muneration due to the translator. For surely no one would 
be willing to impose upon themselves so dull a task pour le Roi 
de Prusse. Indeed, the number of persons willing to work for 
that excellent monarch diminishes daily, even in departments 
where more ideal aims may be looked for than in the mechanical 
oue of translating third-rate novels. Of late our English 
novels have undergone some change, thanks to the influence of 
Messrs. James and Howells, and the more realistic analytic 
school; so that the historical novel, as well as the novel of 
mere plot and incident, has been somewhat neglected. In 
Germany the novel of incident still has full sway; while the 
novel of analysis, when written, grows so strictly philosophic 
and abstruse, that it no longer fulfils the requirements of a 
novel as a ineans of recreation, but demands hard reading and 
fixed attention to follow its argument and purpose. Ephraim 
professes to combine the two ; and, in a somewhat pompous pre- 
face, the author explains to us the philosophic purpose of his 
book. We should here remark that in the original his 
work bears the title “Bakchen und Thyrsostraeger,” the 
title being suggested by the passage in Phaedo in which 
Socrates—whom our author, with singular inappropriate- 
ness, calls the “prince of philosophers ”—quotes the Orphic 
apophthegm, “The wandbearers are many, but the inspired 
are few.” This apophthegm he applies to modern society and to 
the series of modern portraits with which he presents us, and, we 
might repeat, with singular inappropriateness, for a careful read- 
ing of the book has failed to discover to us who are the inspired. 
We are presented with a bewildering series of characters of very 
low moral standard, but with none whose aims are lofty, whose life 
is admirable, who stand a head-and-shoulders above their fellows. 
A larger series of unpleasant puppets we have rarely encountered 
within the covers of the conventional three volumes; for, though 
we are treated to long-winded discourses from all the dramatis 
personce, they remain puppets still, their individuality not paint- 
ing itself in their words; as, indeed, how should it, when the words 
put into their mouths are frequently not their own? <A more 
flagrant case of literary plagiarism than we have encountered 
in this book has rarely come under our notice. The hero, 
Ephraim, a weak-minded youth and insufferable prig, who poses 
as a philosopher, a pose his tedious father has also affected 
throughout his life, is depicted as holding a conversation on 
government and justice, in which the arguments, and even whole 
passages, are “ conveyed” wholesale from Plato’s Republic, and 
chiefly from the second book, in which occurs the well-known 
comparison between the absolutely just and the absolutely 
unjust man. ‘The author does not even scruple to use 
as his own Plato’s familiar illustration of the pilot and 
physician. He also lets the son discuss with the father 
the theory of the three kinds of good in a conversation 
literally stolen from that between Socrates and Glaucon. To 
put us off the scent, he occasionally introduces the Christian 
line of thought; but the very juxtaposition of these very different 
mental attitudes spoils the force of both, and arrests the attention 
of the thoughtful reader, who is perplexed by these incongruous 
conclusions. Indeed, Dr. Stahlhardt—that is the name of the 





philosophical father who so cheaply passes for a sage—rarely 
makes any original utterances. Once he appropriates as his own 
idea Plato’s theory of idée:; and when not occupied with the 
work of appropriation, this old gentleman interlards his conver- 
sation with quotations from the Greek poets. Indeed, he rarely 
opens his mouth to speak on even the most common-place 
everyday theme but he sees himself forced to hark back to at 
least the Egyptians for an illustration, The son Ephraim, from 
whom the novel takes its name, really plays quite a subsidiary 
part in it. He is represented as a lad who has overworked his 
brain, and whom his father sends to the Heidelberg University 
to recover health and tone. Here he meets with a facile young 
lady, to whom he makes love, and then is withheld from offering 
marriage to her by the consideration that the state of Christian 
wedlock is not in accordance with the ideas of the founder of 
that religion. His researches on this point lead him to embrace 
the doctrines of the Essenes, and to become a vegetarian. Like 
Modus in The Hunchback, who tried to do his courtship ont of 
the “ Art of Love,” so Ephraim endeavours to court his love 
with the doctrines of the Essenes, with the result that he igs 
scoffed at for his pains by the young lady, who throws him over 
for a less didactic lover. It will, no doubt, be a relief to our 
readers to hear that this terrible youth is happily removed at 
the end of the third volume from a world for which he was so 
wholly unfitted,—dying, apparently, from no cause except that 
which makes the stars shine in the well-known verse, “ for they 
had nothing else to do.” 

Among the other characters figure a vicious and dishonest 
member of the Reichstag,—once designated the “ Riechstag,” 
from that merciful desire to relieve the tedium of the reviewer’s 
office that often distinguishes printers,—a vicious lieutenant of 
the German army, a vicious prince, a vicious wife, and half-a- 
dozen minor but equally vicious personages. We are introduced 
to gambling-hells, fast clubs, to bankers’ secret parlours, and 
are shown the wires that pull important personages and events. 
About all this there is a suggestion of our countrywoman 
“Ouida;”’ but her laxity is at least relieved by a certain liveliness, 
while this book is not only choke-full of hideous and immoral 
stories, but, to quote the author’s own words, “ it is not only 
immoral, but it is also foolish.’ No better criticism than Herr 
Niemann’s own words could be applied to his production, and 
if the work finds favour in Germany—of which, however, we 
have not heard—low indeed must be the German standard for a 
novel. It certainly will not find favour here. It has nothing 
to redeem it. Asa picture of contemporary German society it 
is not even true. There is, no doubt, vice there, as there is vice 
everywhere; but it is not so shameless or so rampant. All 
German officials are not venal, all German officers not vile. 
On the contrary, in no European country, perhaps, is the 
bureaucratic standard higher. Nothing could be more unfair 
than thus to depict German official society to English readers, 
and the translator has not been in any respect well advised in 
choosing Ephraim for conversion into English. 

Nor has her judgment alone been at fault. We can, unfortu- 
nately, say little that is good of the translation. At best, the 
English reads throughout in that rough, uneven manner peculiar 
to indifferent translation ; while in many cases the wording is 
so obscure that we found ourselves forced to translate the 
sentences back into German to comprehend their drift. When 
this is needful, the vaison d’étire of a translation is gone. We 
will not attribute to her, but rather to the printer’s eccentricity, 
the fathering of the Bacchanalia upon the tyrant of Syracuse, 
rather than upon the God of Wine; but we must make Mrs. 
Tyrrell responsible for such expressions as the following :—“ A 
piquant picture was offered to the view ;” “the article dedicated 
to your distinguished family,” meaning the articlein a“ Peerage” 
devoted to a certain noble family ; “ whereas the description in 
Exodus is coloured by astrongand evident tendency ;” “hethought 
of the esthetic lectures which he had heard delivered,” apparently 
meaning lectures on esthetics, and not lucubrations & la Oscar 
Wilde. Speaking of a loan, Mrs. Tyrrell writes, “It will be 
subscribed in Germany almost in toto ;” she makes Ephraim 
send an article on the lex agraria to a scientific paper, the 
editor of which periodical must have been slightly astonished 
at this contribution. The orignal German is, of course, wissen 
schaftlich. From the above remarks, our readers will perceive 
that we cannot for any reasons recommend to them the perusal of 
Ephraim. If they desire to make themselves acquainted with 
current German literature, we can honestly assure them that 
this is not a fair specimen, and can but once more regret that 
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such misleading works are put before them by publishers and 
translators. 





THREE NOVELS.* 


Apmirers of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s early efforts as a writer of 
fiction, who are even yet hopeful that he may justify that admi- 
ration if he can only be persuaded to do justice to himself, will 
not find Beatrix Randolph unsatisfactory in the same un- 
pleasant way and to the same unpleasant extent as Tov- 
tune’s Fool. He limits himself in the present instance 
to two volumes; and he does noi crowd his canvas with 
figures. There are no plot complications in Beatrix Randolph ; 
it is, indeed, rather an episode than a story. It is unsatis- 
factory all the same, and unworthy of comparison with its 
author’s best work. It is not carefully written; it contains too 
many sloppy philosophisings ; and there isno perfect portrait in 
it, not even that of the heroine. The deception to which she 
lends herself, and which forms the central incident of the 
story, is, in its wild improbability, almost worthy of Bryan 
Sinclair, the villain-buffoon of Fortune's Fool. Beatrix Ran- 
dolph contains, besides, some incidents and passages which 
are objectionable, less on account of the flavour of vul- 
garity in them, than because this vulgarity is obviously forced 
and unnatural,—like the vulgarity of the refined young lady 
who, in sheer wilfulness, insists on smoking cigarettes or eating 
shrimps in the drawing-room; or the vulgarity of the artist 
who, capable only of drawing scenes of decorum and tender 
domesticity, keeps thrusting glaring Bohemian interiors year 
after year under the eyes of his friends. 

Thus, Beatrix Randolph is subjected to an insult from a tipsy 
musician, which we venture to say no prima donna, or even a 
second-rate singer, would run the risk of within the walls of any 
fairly regulated opera-house in the world. ‘Then why should 
Beatrix be placed under the wing of the dubious Madame Bemax, 
and almost at the mercy of such a disreputable scoundrel as 
Hamilton Jocelyn, unless it be to show that Mr. Hawthorne 
can disgust his readers when he chooses ? Mr. Hawthorne gives 
us far too much writing like this :— 

“There is a philosophy for the poor, and a philosophy for the 
wealthy ; but the philosophy that can console the debtor has yet to be 
discovered. Debt does not allow its victim to be either dignified or 
resigned. It afflicts him, as Job was afflicted, with sore boils, from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his feet, so that he can neither 
stand nor sit, nor move with comfort. He can find no peace, at home 
or abroad ; he is sought by those who love him not, and no barriers 
that he can erect will keep them away.” 

This is the veriest “ A. K. H. B.”’-and-water, and any fifth-rate 
essayist could produce it by the volume. We have referred to 
the central incident in this story as wildly improbable, and by 
way of proof it is only necessary to mention what that is. Beatrix 
Randolph, a proud Virginian beauty with a magnificent voice: 
consents, as a means of paying her brother’s debts and saving 
her father’s “honour,” to personate before a New York 
audience Mademoiselle Marana, a Russian prima donna, who 
has broken off her engagement with the impresario, General Inigo. 
It is hardly possible to conceive such a girl—in his opening 
chapter Mr. Hawthorne gives a really charming sketch of her— 
doing such a thing under any temptation. But that her father 
and her professional advisers should try such a deception on the 
most “ travelled” people in the world, and on an audience com- 
posed of persons tens, if not hundreds, of whom must have seen 
and heard every prima donna in Europe, is utterly preposterous 
The real Marana turns up in the end. She proves to be the person 
on whom Beatrix’s brother has squandered his father’s money; 
and Mr. Hawthorne, for no reason which is necessary to his plot, 
leaves us to infer that she is no better than she should be. She 
proves a miracle of magnanimity, however. She listens to the 
pseudo Marana, confesses herself her vocal inferior, sets Edward 
Randolph free, and disappears. Beatrix’s lover, Geoffrey Belling- 
ham, a man of the “ still, strong” type, Mr. Hawthorne ought to 
have made something of. But whatever Bellingham may develop 
into after his marriage with Beatrix Randolph, he is before it 
little better than a rude, sulky fellow, full of opinionativeness and 
suspicions. The best characters in Beatrix Randolph, indeed, 
are the unscrupulous but not wholly bad Jewish iinpresario, 
General Inigo (although surely Mr. Hawthorne makes him 
unnecessarily partial to alcoholics), and Wallie Dinsmore, a 
tolerant, good-humoured American man of the world. . Mr. 





* Beatrix Randolph. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
Windus. 1884.—Zero: a Story of Monte Carlo. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 2 
yols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1884.—Miss Vandeleur. By John Saunders, 
3 vols. London: F, V. White and Co, 1884, 
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Hawthorne’s sub-sarcastic sketches are the best things in this 
book. Take, by way of example:— 


“Mrs. March, of the Women’s Political Association, slim, erect’ 
holding her elbows close to her sides, with a tight business mouth, 
and yearning melancholy eyes; possessing an insufferable command 
of langusge, enhanced by a faculty of seeming to repress more than 
she uttered... ... Mrs. Bright, a beauty, the wife of a wealthy 
brewer, holding herself as if she were on horseback, rushing at a 
topic or an enterprise as if it were a five-barred gate, and forgetting 
it the next moment ,—headstrong, enthusiastic, b/asée. She had em- 
braced Herbert Spencer during the last season, and reproduced him in 
jets and sparkles... ... Our people have what may be called a New- 
York look, but there is no New-York type—the former being a trick 
of facial expression merely, the latter a matter of feature and 
structure. But we are preparing to people a hemisphere, while the 
European nations have to pack themselves together like sardines in 
a box or pickles in a jar, mathematically, economically, and irre- 
vocably, and by natural selection have long since lost their elbows 
and idiosyncrasies. We are all elbows on this side of the water, 
especially since we have ceased to be all fists and shoulders.” 

This dces remind us, though ever so little, of the author of 
Savon Studies, and is something to be thankful for. 

Zero is in truth very sad stuff. So far as plot goes, it begins 
with love and jesuitry, and proceeds, through gambling and 
poisoning, to “the dynamite explosion at Monte Carlo, the 
miraculous escape of the heir to a throne, and the tragic fate of 
Colonel Cazalette and Varuna Fano.” Monte Carlo isa remark- 
able place, as everybody knows, frequented by people whose 
on-goings—and sometimes whose goings-off—are very dreadful 
indeed. There is a great deal of gas there, and high play, and 
wild talk. There is “ glorious sunshine, the sky sapphire, the 
sea like an amethyst; a touch of mistral in the air which sets the 
eucalyptus trees rustling, and the palms waving.” When night 
comes, ‘‘stillness and wild solitude blend curiously with the fret 
and fever of human life. The grim heights, majestic and time- 
worn, which tower in the background, look sullen sentinels of this 
pleasure-ground of vice and frivolity. Nature, serene and 
chaste, seems to rebuke silently the meretricious devices of Art. 
Far to the south stretches the sea, pallid and moon-tipped.” 
It is frequented seemingly by all sorts of people,—princes, and 
folks that have “ deep-set eyes, bistre-shaped,” and other folks 
that drop their “h’s” and hold Mr. Cook’s excursion tickets. 
Murder, misery, and intrigue personified, lounge or move 
wearily about—preparatory to suicide—while the band 1s 
playing ‘fa crisp precise gavotte, by Corelli, a passionless 





piece of harmony, full of quaint vovlades, delicate appoggia- 
turas, and carefully premeditated affectations.” This should be 
all very tragic and soul-depressing, we suppose; but somehow 
it seems to be essentially unreal; while what is not unreal, 
such as the incident of Mrs. Featherstone’s “ Quart-pot Tea,” 
is poor comedy. Mrs. Praed would seem to have set herself to 
imitate “Ouida,” but she has happily failed. Not one of her 
characters is interesting,— neither the murdering and morphiated 
Mrs. Kilsyth, nor George Warrender, the lover of her two 
daughters in succession, nor those daughters themselves, though 
the one is a devout simpleton and the other a gambler, nor 
Colonel Cazalette, conspirator, scoundrel, and Jesuit agent. It 
is a pity that the closing dynamite explosion had not destroyed 
them all—before Mrs. Praed put them into Zero. Yet the read- 
ing of this novel leaves behind it the impression that Mrs. Praed 
has literary power of a kind, and might exercise it to purpose. 
Why should she not continue to give us pictures of Austra- 
lian life? By far the best characters in Zevo is Mrs. Feather- 
stone, a pretty Australian, although even she talks a great deal 
of affected nonsense, and “ turns from Lord Bretland to whisper 
softly in her husband’s ear with a sweetness which seemed to 
declare that an effete civilisation had not robbed her heart of 
its bloom.” 

Mr. Jehn Saunders’s new novel deserves special notice, not 
because of its literary excellences,—it is in some artistic respects 
one of the poorest this author has ever written,—but because of 
one or two truly original characters in it. Miss Vandeleur, the 
heroine, for example, even though she goes to a modern fancy fair, 
is much superior to the “ bread-and-butter misses” and Monte 
Carlo adventuresses that threaten to drive feminine beauty and 
simplicity and self-control out of the region of fiction. Her 
coquetry, vivacity, and humour are genuine; she is a woman, 
and not a mere bundle of fads, impulses, or affectations ; and the 
development of her character is traced in a manner not un- 
worthy of the late Mr. Charles Reade. Then her two lovers— 
the pseudo Lord Harlaxton, and the Hon. Stephen Froude—are 
men of a kind that are too rarely met with in present-day 
novels; and if Mr. Saunders had bestowed a little more pains 
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on “ Gentleman Jack,” a queer rogue who is by no means a 
knave, he might have been accorded a place beside some of 
Dickens’s out-at-elbows heroes. The plot of Miss Vandeleur 
is deficient in “go,” and as a story it is not sufficiently con- 
densed. One gets a little tired of the Hon. Stephen’s ex- 
periences at the time of the Fenian rising in Ireland, in 
spite of their being detailed with care, and although Mr. 
Saunders assures us that they “are a faithful reflection of 
the career of a living personage, who entered the Army as a 
private, and is now an officer of rank.” Miss Vandeleur would 
be more successful as a play than it is ever likely to beasa 
novel. 


MILITARY ITALY.* 


Has the probable effect upon nations of the great modern 
wilitary systems been sufficiently considered? An army of the 
old type by successful or disastrous wars extended or con- 
tracted the frontier of its country, brought under sway or lost 
control over other races and nationalities, and thus indirectly 
changed the fortunes, manners, customs, even language, of 
its people. But the stern schooling undergone by the armed 
nations of to-day may—wars and territorial changes apart— 
directly influence their whole life and spirit. Such thoughts are 
suggested by the present position of the latest convert to the 
gospel of conscription. Italy, dismembered for centuries, yet 
apparently as much marked for unity by natural frontier 
lines as Spain, suddenly became, in 1866, a political ex- 
pression. ‘The problem for Italian statesmen was no less 
than to fuse into a single kingdom seven small States, pos- 
sessing no recent traditions in common, educated under 
different military, administrative, and social systems, even 
containing some marked race distinctions, It seems impossible 
not to agree with the author of the book before us that in the 
consolidation of Italy, and the creation of a genuine national 
spirit, the army is now playing an important part. In the 
words of Baron Haymerle—* Compulsory military service could 
alone lead rapidly to the desired ends, bringing each day into 
contact races absolutely unknown to each other, and inculcating 
the idea of a great national family stretching from north to 
south.” Part of the problem, at least, has been solved, and the 
Italian Army of to-day constitutes an undeniable factor in Euro- 
pean politics; while the Navy includes the most powerful iron- 
clads in the world—so powerful as to be alternately held up as 
models and warnings by rival schools of English critics. 

The broad principles of the organisation of the great conscript 
armies differ but slightly: all are founded oa the scheme 
originally devised by Stein and Scharnhorst in the years of 
Prussia’s humiliation. Readers of Military Italy will see how 
far and with what modifications the system perfected in modern 
Germany has been applied, and will find ample material for 
speculating on the military future of the young kingdom. 
Universal service was established in 1871; but the present Army 
Regulations, drawn up by General Mezzacappo, were pro- 
mulgated in 1877. As a numerical result, the effectives were 
on April Ist, 1882,—in the Active Army, 704,207 men; in the 
Mobile Militia, 330,767; in the Territorial Militia, 893,998. 
This gives a total of more than 1,900,000, out of a popula- 
tion of 29,000,000. But these large figures naturally need 
some important qualifications. The army actually present with 
the colours at this date numbered 216,596 men, whose average 
training amounted only to twenty months; while the larger por- 
tion of the Reserves, unless called up for war, spend five years 
on furlough, pass into the Mobile Militia for another term of 
five years, and are then relegated to the Territorial Militia for 
seven years, apparently receiving no further drill whatever. It 
is not easy to believe that a training of less than three years, 
however thorough, will last a lifetime; and the Italian con- 
script may easily slip back into the simple peasant. In point of 
training, the Territorial Militia must be incomparably inferior 
to our own Volunteers. The men and the organisation exist, 
however, and “some of the clauses of the laws of 1882 give 
good hope that matters will rapidly improve.” The author 
seems to thiak that the national aptitude for soldiering is 
considerable; but the standard of general education must be 
lamentably low. ‘Of 160,315 men...... nearly 49 per cent. 
could neither read nor write.” ‘“ Piedmont, Lombardy, and 
Venetia supply the best-instructed contingents, while the worst 
come from Naples and Sicily.” Yet Italy ranks far above 





* Military Italy. By Charles Martel. London: Macmillan and Co. 1 vol. 








Russia in this respect. In Germany the corresponding per. 
centage is less than four. Some of the comparative figures 
brought forward by the author are very interesting. Taking the 
five great armies of Europe, the French soldier is the most ex- 
pensive, the Russian next, the Austrian the cheapest. In total 
of peace effectives, Russia easily leads with 663,000 men, France 
standing next with 200,000 less; but as a question of the pro- 
portion of population which can be put into the field in a great 
war, Germany is first with 3°34 per cent., Austria next with 
3, and Russia last with 1°86. 


The Alpine troops form a speciality of the Italian Army. 
Possessing a strictly territorial organisation, and with service 
companies always kept at war strength, they are believed to be 
able to put 30,000 men into line on the outbreak of war. Born 
mountaineers, knowing every feature of the Alpine passes, 
trained to hardship, and excellent shots, they constitute a factor 
of which France will do well to take account. One of the great 
questions for Italy, as for us in India, is the defence of the 
north-west frontier. The Alpine passes have been often 
traversed by invading armies; and there is an English school 
which goes so far as to assert that the line of the Suleiman Range 
is indefensible. But no mountain chain has ever yet been defended 
as it might be to-day; and, remembering that an insignificant hill 
fort nearly foiled the French army in 1800—would have done so 
but for the presence of Napoleon—it seems possible that a sur- 
prise in mountain warfare as great as that of Plevna may yet be in 
store for us. The Italians, weak in interior fortresses, are un- 
questionably right in deciding upon an earnest defence of their 
Alpine frontier, and most wise in entrusting that defence to 
highly trained mountaineers born and bred on the spot. After 
discussing the question of mobilisation, the author concludes :— 
“ At the present date (1883) 323,000 men in first line can be 
concentrated on any threatened land frontier of Italy within 
fourteen days of the order to mobilise.” Considering the present 
state of communications—only one-tenth of the total length of 
railway lines possesses a double track, while the supply of horses 
is both inferior and inadequate—this estimate appears unwarrant- 
ably sanguine; but the Austrians have not as yet developed any 
remarkable powers of rapid mobilisation, while the defence of 
the Alpine passes may be expected to win time for the Italians 
against the French, so that a less rapid concentration may suffice. 

With many of the author’s military opinions,—as, for example, 
that the French defeat at Waterloo was the “ result” of “the 
manceuvre by interior lines ”—it is impossible to agree ; but the 
book is, nevertheless, a mine of valuable information on the 
present resources of Italy. Military students will certainly 
regret the absence of explanatory maps. There is, in fact, but 
one, while the scale is small and too much is attempted to be 
shown. The elaborate discussion of the defences of Rome is 
perfectly unintelligible in the absence of a map indicating the 
topographical features and the sites of the several forts. It is 
not certain that even the Intelligence Department could supply 
full information as to the latter, and the ordinary reader is 
helpless. 


The book concludes with the following significant quotation 
from Colonel Sironi regarding Malta:—*“ It paralyses the in- 
fluence of our peninsula, of Sardinia, and of Corsica, menacing 
them all, as well as the African coast.’ There is, doubtless, some 
justification for this view; yet to maintain the great island fortress 
as England now maintains it would entail a serious strain on 
the resources of Italy, while it would probably become a principal 
objective in the event of a Franco-Italian war. Held by France, 
Malta would become for Italy a very real menace. 








The Roll-Call. By Mrs. Arthur Tristram Gervoise. 3 vols. 
(Remington and Co.)—It is not easy to do justice to the merits 
that this story certainly possesses. As a whole, it must be pro- 
nounced a failure. The plot is perplexed and difficult to follow, 
—a fatal mistake, except when a writer has unusnal charm of 
style at command. The misunderstanding which complicates the 
fortunes of the heroine is not one that approves itself as belonging 
to real life. Inconveniences, more or less serious, sometimes arise 
from similarity of names; but lives are not wrecked, or nearly 
wrecked, by this cause. But there are passages of merit. The 
picture of happy childhood early in the story is such ; and they occur 
often enough to give one some hope of better things. But there 
are many things to be altered,—among them the habit of saying 
‘“‘matutinal meal” for breakfast, and “terpsichorean exercise’’ for 
dancing. 
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The Perfect Path. By Elizabeth Glaister. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, | 
and Co.)—Cordelia Ashby, commonly called “Corks”’ by her fast 
associates at Mentone, is the neglected daughter of a gentlemanly, 
good-for-nothing roué and gambler, Colonel Ashby. She is a lawless 
creature, gifted with an extraordinary facility for talking slang, and 
for saying sharp things to her father and her half-sister, a lady quite 
of the father’s pattern. But she is conscious of a strong aspiration 
to become something different from what she is,—to get her feet, in 
short, upon “the perfect path;” and this book is the story, told 
with a pathos and a humour which are both far out of the common, 
of how she struggled to realise the idea. She gets her first help from 
her mother’s aun’, @ quaint, vigorous old lady, who invites her on a 
long visit. The relations between these two are capitally described. 
The old lady is perplexed to the last degree by the strange dialect 
which the young one talks; but she is forbearing and patient, and 
gets her reward in winning her niece’s heartiest love. The second 
helper that comes on the scene is one Philip Odiarne, clergy- 
man of the parish. Then comes a complication. Philip 
Odiarne’s love has long since been given away; but Cordelia, 
who confounds her gennine desire to walk in the right way with the 
fancy,—for such it was, rather than love,—that springs up in her for 
her spiritual director, has other notions. All this part of the story is 
told with remarkable skill, and with a good taste that is never at 
fanlt. And so comes in the third helper, Harriet Carslake, a cousin 
of Philip Odiarne, who has come to Mentone to die. From her 
Cordelia hears Philip’s story; to her she confesses her own folly. 
Meanwhile there has come upon the scene Major Duncan, husband to 
the half-sister, a very earnest believer of the Plymouth Brother 
type, whose presence in the gambling, flirting lives which his 
relations have gathered round them is as ‘“‘ vinegar upon nitre.” And 
then disappears from the scene, in the saddest way, one George 
Kingdon, Cordelia’s past friend in the early days of her thoughtless- 
ness. We advise our readers to find out the end for themselves. No 
one, we are sure, will repent of having done so. 

In Letters and Essays on Wales (James Clark and Co.), Mr. Henry 
Richard reprints a number of letters, essays, &c., which he has pub- 
lished at intervals during the last forty years, or thereabouts. Mr. 
Richard has a fervent love for his country, and what we must call, 
we suppose, a hatred equally fervent for the Established Church, 
especially as it exists in the Principality. He falls with special 
energy on a writer in the Church Quarterly Review, and certainly 
leaves his mark upon his object. Throughout the volume, indeed, he 
is vigorous and incisive, thoroughly in earnest, and in all respects a 
formidable antagonist. 














VIZETELLY and CoO. 
will Publish during June :— 


1, The TIRONMASTER;; or, Love and Pride. 


By GrorGes Onnet. Translated from the 146th French Edition. Forming 
the First Volume of ‘‘ Vizetelly’s One-Volume Novels,” by English and 
Foreign Authors of repute. Crown 8yo, 352 pages, good readable type, 
and attractive binding, price 6s. [This day. 
With the exception of some of M. Zola’s productions, no work of fiction in 


recent years has met with such remarkable success as M. Georges Olinet’s “ Le 
Maitre de Forges,’’ which has already produced its author the sum of £12,000. 


2. NUMA ROUMESTAN;; or, Joy Abroad 


and Grief at Home. By Apotpne Davpet. Translated by Mrs. J. G. 
Layarp. Forming the Second Volume of “ Vizetelly’s One-Volume 
Novels,’’ by English and Foreign Authors of repute. [June 2lst. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ SIDE-LIGHTS on ENGLISH SOCIETY.”’ 
At all the Libraries. 


3. HIGH LIFE in FRANCE under the 


REPUBLIC ; or, Social and Satirical Sketches in Paris and the Provinces. 
By E. C. GRENVILLE-MurRay. Illustrated with a Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Second Edition, post 8vo, 340 pages, price 9s. This day. 


_ “Take this book as it stands, with the limitations imposed upon its author by 
circumstances, and it will be found very enjoyable......The volume is studded with 
shrewd observations on French life at the present day.”’—Spectator. 

“Mr, Grenville-Murray’s Pistache is capital, and so is Gredon, who gets 
aioptel and befooled, despite his Yankee training, by the soi-disant Duke of 
Pontbrizé...... The whole story of Timoléon Tartine, winding up with the com- 
mission agent’s episode, is excellent.’”—Graphic. 

“ Mr. Grenville-Murray’s sketches are light and pointed, and are full of that 
Ss humour in which Frenchmen are supposed to be such adepts.”— 
Scotsman, 


4. The ‘“*ASSOMMOIR” (the Prelude to 


“Nana’’): a Realistic Novel. By Emitr Zora, Trarslated_ without 

abridgment from the 97th French Edition. Illustrated with 16 tinted 

page Engravings, Crown 8vo, 432 pages, handsomely bound, price = 
[June 21st. 


Uniform with the above. 


DS. NANA: a Realistic Novel. By Emile 


Zoua. Translated without abridgment from the 127th French Edition. 
A New Edition, Illustrated with 24 tinted page Engravings, handsomely 
bound, price 6s. [This day. 


*,* An Edition of “ Nana” is published without the Illustrations, price 53. 





VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


FINSLEY BROTHERS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM the 


FOURTH, including a View of Social Life and Manners during his Reign. By 
Percy FitzGeratp, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 
**The volumes are well supplied with chatty notices of all the leading men and 
women, courtiers, politicians, authors, and conspicuous oddities of every sort, who 
lived within reach of Buckingham Palace fifty years ago.”—Atheneum, 


AMONG the CLODS: Phases of Farm Life. 


By A Town Movse. Cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
Light, readable, and not devoid of a certain easy-going common-sense 
wisdom.’’—Pall Mail Gaz.tte. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
UNMASKED. By Mrs. Cox. = [This day. 
THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. By the 


Author of ‘Chums: a Tale of the Queen’s Navy.”’ 


The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 
B. L. Farseon, Author of *f Joshua Marvel,’’ &e. 
Tt is a work of singular power, reminding us, indeed, of some of the romances 
of . century ago. It is a wonderfal analysis of human character and motive.”— 
Scotsman, 


The MARCH of LOYALTY. 


McCurstock, Author of ‘‘ A Boycotted Honsehold.” 
“The best portion of the work is that which deals with the humours aud 
squabbles of a decayed but genteel Irish colony in a little French town..... of 
course this affords any amount of scope for somewhat tragic comedy.’”’—Graphic. 


The WILD WARRINGTONS : 


History. By Arnoip Gray. 2 vols. 
The story is written with a large amount of power......H’s style is free and 
flowing, the plot is intricate, and the interest varied and well sustained.”’— 


Whitehall Review. 
The LAST CALL. By Ricuarp Dowrine, 


Author of The Weird Sisters,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ There is enough power in this romance to sustain some half-dozen novels...... 
His women, however, are very tender and lovable.’’—Echo, 


By Letitra 


a Family 


TWO NEW NOVELS, each in cloth gilt, price 53. 
A NOBLE WIFE. By Joun Savnpers, 
Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. [This day. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. 
Croxer, Author of * Proper Pride.” 
TWO NEW NOVELS, each in picture boards, price 2s. 
The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricnarp 
Dow tine, Author ef *f The Weird Sisters,”’ &. [This day, 
*,* The above also in cloth gilt, price 33 6d. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. 


B. H. Buxtoy, Author of ‘‘ From the Wirgs,’”’ &e. 


By 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
Price Is. 
Contents :—Sally. By John Hill, author of “The Waters of Marah,” &¢.—Lay 


Cookery.—‘* A Blank, my Lord !’’—Leives from the Life of a Special Corres- 
pondent.—The Russian Peasants Before and After their Emancipation.—Plant 
Hunting in the Centrul Pyrenees.—A Bayswater Barnum.—Sentimental Journeys 
in London, &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WOMEN. 


WORK AND LEISURE. 


The ENGLISH WOMEN’S ADVERTISER, REPORTER, and 
GAZETTE. Edited by “L. M. H.” Monthly, price 3d; half- 
yearly subscription, 1s 91, post free. 
The Editor proposes to somewhat enlarge the present scop> of WORK and 
LEISURE, and has therefore decided to furnish in future Reports of Meetings, 
: itious, Debates, Training Institutions, &c. Special facilities afforded for 
ements. 






CoNTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION FOR WoMEN. | A Lapy’s Notes oN Asytum LIFE. 
SusuRBAN HOSPITALITY. Work AND LEISURE REPORTER. 
LECTURES ON ANCIENT AND MODERN | Workine LaDIes’ GUILD. 


CHARITY. HELPERS OF THE Poor. 
Dear, Not Drop; or, the Barrier Re- | Emigration. 
moved. CORRESPONDENCE, &c, 


HATCHARDS, Publishers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women pe poet tig (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. aa , 

Subseriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. BR. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR For THE FAMILY TABLE. 





In the hands of an accomplished cook, there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes which may 


be produced from BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations 


is the facility with which it may be prepared. 


Boiled with milk, with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes, in the course of an hour, a Blancmange, which, served with fresh 


or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. 


Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked 
Pudding. To which may be added :—Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR For THE sick-oow. 





The properties of BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR are identical with those of Arrowroot, and it is in every 


respect equal to the costliest qualities of that article. 


The uses of arrowroot in the sick-room are not only a matter of tradition, but of every-day experience, and there can be 
but few persons who are not acquainted with its uses as an important ally to medical treatment. 

BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the same purposes, with at least equal acceptance and at con- 
siderably less cost, and therefore offers the facility of freer use to a larger public. 

It has received from medical and scientific authorities the highest testimonials to its purity and serviceableness ; it is 
largely used in Hydropathic and other Institutions throughout the Kingdom, and its export to all foreign parts has long given 


it a world-wide reputation. 





NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious. 


claims, are being offered for the sake of extra profit. 





MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK by VERNON LEE.—NOW READY. 
EUPHORION: 


Studies of the Antique and the Medimval in the Rena‘ssance, By VERNON 
Lee, Author of “* Ottilie,’’? &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 
** Under the title of ‘Euphorion,’ the name given to the child of Fau-t and 
Helena, is symbolised the Renaissance, born of Antiquity, and fostered by the 
Middle Ages, as the child is of its parents.” 





NEW NOVEL from the DUTCH.—NOW RE ADY. 
The AMAZON: 


An Art Novel. By Cart Vosmarr. With Preface by Professor Gaorce Exens, 
and Frontispiece drawn specially for the original Dutch Edition, by L, ALMA 
TapemA, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:, 


“ Delicate and striking views about antique aud modern art.”—Revue Suisse. 


NOW READY. 
HENRY IRVING, 
In England and America—1838-1884. By FrepEric Daty. 
Portrait, Etched by Ad. Lalauze. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation, and without excessive adulation.” 
—Atheneum. . 


With Vignette 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY : 
His Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. With Portrait and 14 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious experiences in the 
most varied countries and conditions of life.’’-—Contemporary Review, 


WICLIF QUINCENTENARY COMMEMORATION, 1884. 
JOHN WICLIF, 


Patriot and Reformer. 
Lic. Theol. Leipsic, Parchment antique. 
Talk.” 2s, 

“ The learned doctor’s sketchof Wiclif may be read with interest.’”’—Atheneum. 


His Life and Writings. By Rupotr BuppeEnstec, 
Uniform with Luther’s ‘* Table 





TWO VOLUMES OF NEW POETRY. 
A MINOR POET: and Other} MEASURED STEPS. By 


Verses. By Amy Levy. Crown 8vo, Ernest RapFoRD. Crown &vo, 
paper boards antique, 3s 6d. cloth, 4s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 





— = 


£6 in Plated; £7 10; in Silver. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and Brass 
Catches, Straps outside for Coat or Rug, Elastic Straps inside, 
Removable Centre, fitted complete with Comb, Hair Brush, 
Clothes and Hat Brushes, Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 
Razor Strop, Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Looking-glass, 
Two Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and Button Hook. Price, 
complete, £6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s, with Silver 


Fittings. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


S. R. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street 
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